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REMARKS 


ON THE 
EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 138. 





This is another excellent number of the Edin- 
burgh Review. The articles are all elaborated 
with care, and are generally profound and in- 
structive. We see in it none of the spiteful par- 
tizanship of the Quarterly, and none of the mys- 
tic, impenetrable speculation of the Foreign 
Quarterly. There is about it a certain tranquil 
and elevated dignity, becoming the enlightened 
organ of the most powerful cabinet in the world. 
We proceed to analyze it. 

Luther and the Reformation.—A more correct 
title to this article would have been simply, Lu- 
ther, for very little is said of the Reformation. 
The personal character of the great reformer is 
the topic principally dwelt upon. We have some 
noble and impressive views of the subject, al- 
though conveyed too often in a somewhat slouch- 
ing style. We think, however, we recognize a 
manifest improvement in the reviewer in this par- 
ticular. We admire his calm, elevated, and just 
philosophy. Gladly would we read all that it 
might please him to give us. ‘The manner, espe- 
cially, in which Erasmus’s character is here 
depicted, is superior to any of the recent admired 
delineations by Lord Brougham. 

Wilkinson on the ancient Egyptians —Appa- 
rently a faithful analysis of Mr. Wilkinson’s 
interesting work. But both Mr. W. and his 
reviewer seem to us to misapprehend a passage 
in Herodotus, respecting the position of the sun 
as seen by the mariners sent round the cape of 
Good Hope by Pharaoh Neco, king of Egypt. 
Herodotus, we think, does not mean that the sun 
appeared on the right hand only when rising. 
But the phenomenon which he thought so remark- 
abie, was, that the sun should be all day on their 
tight hand, which it must have been, as they 








sailed westwardly past the Cape of Good Hope: 
To persons accustomed to the navigation of the 
Mediterranean, or the latitude of Egypt, the sun 
must at all periods of the year be seen on the left 
hand, as they went westwardly. If the sun ap- 
peared to the Egyptian circumnavigators on the 
right hand only when rising, it must have been 
while they were sailing northwardly along the 
west coast of Africa. Now this could not have 
appeared anywise remarkable to Herodotus, be- 
cause it must always have been the most common 
thing in the world to see the sun rise on the right 
hand when the spectator was passing in a nor- 
thern direction. We conclude, therefore that 
Herodoius alluded to the altered position of the 
sun on the southern side of the equator, and not, 
as Mr. Wilkinson represents him, to the position 
of that luminary on the western side of Africa. 


Metaphysical Tyvacts——This article is some- 
thing of aphenomenon. It is no less than an at- 
tempt to revive and recommend the doctrine of 
Berkeley, which denies the existence of matter! 
We cannot withhold high praise from the able 
manner in which the writer states the question, 
and sketches in a few words, the different doc- 
trines that have obtained respecting the existence 
of matter and mind. But when he comes to urge 
his Own views, we perceive more fallacies and 
contradictions in his reasoning than we care to 
point out on so abstruse a subject. To justify 
this censure, however, we may observe, that one 
of his leading fallacies is, to assume that all 
knowledge of an external world must be immedi- 
ate; he will not allow that the mind can derive 
any knowledge by inference, or through a me- 
dium. This preposterous assumption vitiates his 
whole reasoning, and renders his talk very little 
more than mere babble. As for his contradictions, 
take this plain instance. Within one and the 
same paragraph, he states that one sort of belief 
is the foundation of another, and being soon dri- 
ven by his own argument, he adroitly maintains 
that the latter belief is the foundation of the for- 
mer ! 
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Southey’s Poetical Works—This article is 
probably from the pen of Lord Jeffrey, the origi- 
nal editor of the Edinburgh Review, and author 
of the celebrated criticisms which took so decided 
a stand against the poetry of Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, and other writers of the Lake School. 
“ Nearly forty years,” says the present reviewer, 
have now elapsed since it was first our fortune to 
break a lance with Dr. Southey.” This article 
awakens many an old and delightful image that 
had half gone to slumber during the more recent 
visions and revolutions of literature. Few of 
the rising generation of readers can imagine the 
excitement which the appearance of a new num- 
ber of the Edinburgh produced some twenty or 
thirty years ago. 
day is attended with anything like the interest 
to which we allude. Men and maidens, young 
and old, profound savans and lovers of the light- 
est literature, hailed the appearance of a “ Blue 
and Yellow,” as one of the most stirring pheno- 
mena. Professors would enter their lecture- 
rooms with a new Edinburgh under the arm, as 
if it were a necessary of life; while their pupils 
would envy the fortunate proprietors, and mu- 
singly speculate on the probable contents of the 
book. Whither has all this interest fled now? 
Is it diffused and dissipated over a wider field of 
publications? Or, has it in fact languished and 
declined out of existence? The article before us 
sifts Mr. Southey through and through, as a dili- 
gent housekeeper sifts a portion of flour. It 
denies to the last his claims to a place among the 
higher order of poets. It is, on the whole, a mas- 
terly specimen of searching and philosophical 
criticism. 

Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella.—If any 
American author deserves the epithet of enviable, 
it is Mr. Prescott. Possessed of an ample for- 
tune, moving in the most respectable circles, 
advanced only to the prime of life, he has written 
a work which unquestionably places him, by the 
consent of all parties, on the same historical pe- 
destal with Robertson and Mackintosh. This 
review of his book is generous and compliment- 
ary, and often delicately so, which is the best 
mode. It frequently appeals and defers, in an 
incidental manner, to Mr. Prescott’s opinions on 
historical and literary points, as if he were a 
trustworthy authority. Yet it withholds not 
from his work a thorough, searching criticism, 
(another compliment, by the way.) The critic 
is equal to his task, and supplies from his own 
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He has made strange perplexity, however, of the 
subject of Zoraya, and by no means disentangles 
Mr. P.’s mistakes upon it. He makes, for in. 
stance, such aremark as this, that Zoraya “was 
a Christian by birth, and not a Greek ;” as if she 
could not be both! Probably the critic meant to 
write Arab for Christian. Near the same pas- 
sage, he also seems to use the expression Chris- 
tian writers instead of Arab writers. But it is 
only hereabouts that we find him tripping ; and 
we take pleasure in presenting from his article 
the following admirable summary of the charac- 
ters of Isabella and Ferdinand, which would be 
worthy the pen of Mr. Prescott himself. 

* Isabella was handsome, her manners were 
gracious and pleasing; she was of a cheerful 
but sedate disposition ; modest in her attire and 
frugal in her expenditure, although she was never 
accused, like her husband, of parsimony. For 
the age in which she lived she may be said to 
have been possessed of considerable learning; 
she could read and write Latin and Italian; and 
her letters to her confessor Talavera show that 
she could use her native language with the great- 
est propriety and elegance. Indefatigable in her 
application to public business, she devoted to it 
the greatest part of the day, and not unfrequent- 
ly many hours of night; the warm supporter 
of her friends, she never abandoned those in 
whom she had placed her confidence; she was 
magnanimous in her views, and in no instance 
of her life, did she betray the least selfishness in 
thought or action. Prompted to plans of reform 
by the natural impulse of her mind, or by the ad- 
vice of those councellors on whom she relied, all 
the acts of her administration were either the 
effusions of a warm heart, or the result of inno- 
cent and disinterested views. She was endowed 
with a greater share of fortitude and moral 
courage than nature has granted to most men. 
During the war of Granada, she often appeared 
completely armed at the head of the troops, and 
shared with the soldier the hardship of a dan- 
gerous and long-protracted war. But the princi- 
pal feature in Isabella’s character was, undoubt- 
edly, piety; it was mixed with her sentiments; 
it influenced all the acts of her life; and it made 
her temper, otherwise resolute and strong, acquire 
that flexibility, that humility, that devotion to- 
wards her spiritual advisers, which led to the es- 
tablishment of the Inquisition and the exile of 
the Jews,—acts which have impressed a deep 
blemish on her character. In vain does Mr. 














resources the defects of Mr. Prescott’s researches. 








Prescott endeavour to wash out the stain of the 
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former by referring to the religious enthusiasm 





then reigning all over Europe, and more than 
elsewhere in Spain; in vain does he urge the 
sincerity of her convictions, and the mild dis- 
position of her character, which make all imputa- 
tions of cruelty quite inconsistent—in vain even 
does he urge, as a sort of palliative, that the first 
powers of that formidable engine were not di- 
rected against her own Catholic subjects, but 
against the Jews—and that she only yielded to 
the importunities of the clergy, seconded by 


Ferdinand’s arguments. Still, good as her in- | 
" | 


tentions may have been, Isabella myst always be 
considered as the principal instrument in the es- 
tablishment of an institution, which extended its 
iron sway over the greatest part of Catholic 
Europe, stifling at their birth the conceptions of 
genius, blighting the fair buds of civilisation, and 
instilling into the minds of the people that mis- 
trust of each other, and that want of union, 
which even now oppose a strong barrier to the 
pacification and welfare of the Peninsula. 
Ferdinand’s character exhibits many points of 
contrast with that of Isabella. His education 
when young had been much neglected. He was 
brave, but his courage seems to have been rather 
the effect of reason, than that of natural impulse. 
He was of an equal temper, and seldom showed 
signs of passion ; his manners were courteous 
and extremely agreeable; like Isabella he was 
temperate and frugal in what concerned his pri- 
vate expenses; but he is accused, not without 
foundation, of having carried economy, or rather 
parsimony, so far, as to have endangered by it 
the fate of his armies in Italy. He seldom spent 
his time in frivolous amusements; during his 
whole reign he directed, by means of his secre- 
taries Almazan and Coloma, the complicated 
concerns of his policy, and maintained a corres- 
pondence with his ambassadors at the different 
foreign courts. Ferdinand was devout, or at least 
he was attached to the exterior forms of religion ; 
but in him religion seems to have been a duty ; 
while in Isabella it was a necessity, and a law 
of her existence. He is accused of having co- 
operated with his consort in the establishment of 
the Inquisition; it is said even that Isabella only 
yielded her consent in conformity with his argu- 
ments; but this statement, which has only of 
late been made by the Castilian writers, rests on 
no historical foundation whatsoever; and no 
great reliance can be placed on the contemporary 
historians, either Castilian or Aragonese, who, 
full of Catholic zeal, warmly dispute for their re- 





spective sovereigns the honor ‘ of having, by thé 
establishment of the holy tribunal, contributed t? 
the extirpation of heresy from their dominions.’ 
The reproach of perfidy, so often brought 
against Ferdinand, is of a more serious nature: 
But if we take a glance at the age in which he 
| lived—if we read with attention the works of 





Machiavelli, the political manual of the times, 
—if we examine the character of the sovereigns 
who occupied contemporaneously the thrones of 
| Europe—if we consider that Charles VIII. and 
Louis XIL., the monarchs with whom Ferdinand 
had most intercourse, were by no means scrupu- 
lous in the choice of their means, provid- 
ed their object was obtained—we shall come to 
the same conclusion as Mr. Prescott, namely, 
‘that he played the game with more adroitness 
than his opponents, and he won it; and that suc- 
cess, as usual, brought on him the reproaches of 
the losers. 

It is not so easy to acquit Ferdinand of the re- 
proach of ingratitude towards those who have 
shed the greatest lustre on his reign. Indeed, 
during the course of his life, he seems to have had 
no other rule to direct his actions, than his own 
interest. Friends he never had any, and he on- 
ly estimated men in proportion to the services 
they could render him. His treatment of the 
Great Captain,—the hero who, by his unrivalled 
talents, secured victory to his banners, and con- 
quered for him a kingdom,—was so ungenerous 
as to make the reader suspect that the charge of 
disloyalty brought against him was not without 
foundation. After his unceremonious recall from 
Italy, he not only experienced at court the most 
unfriendly rebukes, but Ferdinand went so far as 
to have his movements closely watched by spies, 
and daily reported to him. His behaviour to 
Columbus, who discovered a new world, and to 
Ximenez, the distinguished prelate who, during 
his absence, administered with a firm hand the 
affairs of Castile, was equally unworthy.” 





Philosophy of Storms.— Both American science 
and literature appear to be fairly and well repre- 
sented in this number. We have just seen Mr. 
Prescott favorably reported of, and now our 
other countryman, Mr. Redfield, receives a liberal 
share of credit. The reviewer (who we have no 
doubt is Sir D. Brewster,) adopts his theory of the 
rotatery movement of great hurricanes. But it 
seems to us that they both make rather poor 
work in demonstrating it. Indeed, facts appear 
to us more opposed, than favorable, to that theory. 
For, according to their repeated assertions, the 
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wind, in all these great hurricanes, instead of 
going regularly round the compass, as it ought 
to do if they were rotatory, blows for along time 
in one direction, and then abruptly changes to 
the direct opposite point of the compass. This 
surely looks not like rotation. And even when 
these gentlemen advance instances of the wind’s 
veering in hurricanes, they are only very partial 
and limited, and by no means of that progressive 
and regular description which the theory would 
require. In fact, ourtheorists appearto have no very 
distinct idea about the subject of their speculation, 
and we apprehend Mr. Redfield has been rather 
precipitate in publishing his views. His appli- 
cation of barometrical observations to the sub- 
ject, we acknowledge to be extremely ingenious ; 
conclusive, indeed, if the other phenomena helped 
him out. Wedo not deny that in all great agita- 
tions of the atmosphere, there will occasionally 
be vortical movements, as well as direct and 
parabolic ones, but we see as yet no proofs that 
the general character and entire motions of hurri- 
canes are rotatory. Indeed, the reviewer him- 
self speaks at last with great hesitancy on the 
subject, and thinks that Professor Espy’s theory 
of the centripetal tendency of all storms may pos- 
sibly supplant Mr. Redfield’, 


Tales, by the Author of Headlong Hall—An 
original author here meets with an equally origi- 


nal reviewer. Indeed, for aught we know, the 
former is his own critic, since some such slanders 
are bruited in the newspapers. This reviewer, 
as well as his author, has a peculiarly dry, 
though rich vein of reflection. He begins by 
remarking that the ancient office of fools and 
jesters, who taught lessons of wisdom by amu- 
sing and throwing men off their guard, is dis- 
charged at the present day by a certain species 
of novelists, at the head of whom he seems to place 
the author of Headlong Hall. Hear in what 
terms he characterizes him :—“ It would be hard 
to find another vocation for which our author is 
so well fitted by natural constitution and ecapa- 
city as for this. A wandering and contemplative 
turn of mind ; a patient conviction of the vanity 
of all human conclusions; an impatient sense of 
the aysurdity of all human pretensions, quicken- 
ed by a habitual suspicion of their insincerity ; 
an eye and a heart open enough to impressions 
and opinions of all kinds, so that vanity be the 
end of all; a perception of the strangeness and 
mystery which involves our life—keen enough 
to enliven the curiosity, but not to disturb or de- 
press the spirit; with faith in some possible but 








—> 


unattainable solution just sufficient to make him 
watch with interest the abortive endeavors of 
more sanguine men, but not to engage him in the 
pursuit himself; a questioning, not a denying 
spirit,—but questioning without waiting for an 
answer; an understanding very quick and bright, 
—not narrow in its range, though wanting in the 
depth which only deeper purposes can impart ; 
a fancy of singular play and delicacy; a light 
sympathy with the common hopes and fears, joys 
and sorrows of mankind, which gives him an in- 
terest in their occupations just enough for the 
purposes of @bservation and intelligent amuse- 
ment; a poetical faculty, not of a very high or- 
der, but quite capable of harmonizing the scat- 
tered notes of fancy and observation, and repro- 
ducing them in a graceful whole :--such, if we 
have read him rightly, are the disposition and 
faculties with which he has been turned forth into 
this bustling world of speculation, enterprise, im- 
posture, and credulity, with its multiplying 
spawn of cant, quackery, and pretension ;—such 
the original constitution which seems to point out 
as his natural and genial vocation the hue and 
and cry after folly in its grave disguises; the 
philosophy of irreverence and incredulity ; the 
light and bloodless warfare, between jest and 
earnest, against all new doctrines, accepted or 
proclaimed for acceptance,—clamorously hailed 
by the many, or maintained in defiant compla- 
cency by the selfcenstituted ‘ fit and few.” 

He afterwards points out the author’s defects, 
and is in fact an exquisite critic. ‘The mannei 
in which he gently retorts upon him for his lam- 
poons on the Edinburgh Reviewers, is a speci: 
men of very generous forbearance. 

Lister’s Life of Clarendon.—This is rather & 
feeble attack on the character of Lord Clarendon. 
Although severely rebuking that great man for 
his errors, yet the writer acknowledges them to 
have been chiefly owing to circumstances over 
which Clarendon could have nocontrol. Several 
charges also he grounds on nothing but bare 
surmise or possibility. The style of the article 
is at times somewhat obscure and mystified, and 
makes us wish that a pen like Macauley’s could 
have undertaken so noble a subject. ‘The writer 
indulges his old habit of scattering random 
thoughts without a thread, and leaving his read- 


ers to collect and string them as they best may. | 


Yet he is not so intolerable in this way as in some 
of his former articles. 

Foreign Relations of Great Britain —This }s 
the most democratic essay that has appeared in 
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the Edinburgh for a long time. It reminds one 
of the beginning of the century, when this Review 
led the van in defence of republican doctrines and 
institutions. Is the article a feeler, sent out to 
conciliate Radicalism, and to prepare men’s 
minds for some bold change of policy by the 
English government? At all events, it is charm- 
ingly written—in a clear, calm, superior style, 
though with no very profound or original views. 
Lord Brougham, or Mr. Spring Rice might have 
been its author. Whoever he may be, he splits 
a very narrow hair between consistency and in- 
consistency, in denouncing the Holy Alliance 
for interfering in the affairs of other States, while 
he recommends France to interfere for the sup- 
port of liberal institutions in Spain. Very gen- 
tle language is employed towards America, par- 
ticularly the Southern States. We have not 
been used to such courtesy from this quarter. 
‘Towards the end, the writer breaks out into an 
elevated and beautiful strain of political phi- 
losophy, and concludes with the following just 
and powerful description of the effects of that 
happy alliance which at present subsists. between 
England and France. 

“The salutary influence of this amity and 
union between those great powers is felt to the 
very ends of the earth; it tends to the security, to 
the improvement, to the pacification of the world. 
England now resumes her station as the head of 
the Liberal Interest in Europe. What noble part 
she bore in the contests of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries for Religious Freedom and the 
Reformation, that same part she now maintains 
for Civil Liberty and National Independence. 
But now her course is more clear, her suc- 
cess more secure, because now she has France 





for her mighty coadjutor; and with France 
her co-operation is cordial, as her amity is as- 
sured. 

“ The peace, not of those two states alone, but 
of all Europe, and of the world, is in the keeping 
of France and England. While they continue 
friends, not a gun can be fired in any part of the 
globe without their consent. No aggression upon 
national independence can be attempted ; no war 
against public liberty waged ; no invasion of the 
rights of man and the law of nations undertaken. 
The occupation of the Holy Alliance is gone; it 
has ceased to reign; it can no more trouble and 
vex mankind. The police of Europe, which the 
conspiracy of the Calmuck, the Goth, and the 
Hun had affected to administer, is no longer in 
their hands ; it is intrusted to less suspicious par- 
ties; the thief and the receiver, the murderer and 
the robber are no longer sufivred to play the part 
of watchmen; or, under the disguise of patroles, 
to spring upon the wayfaring man. The high 
police of Europe, by land and by sea, is in purer 
hands, ay, and in stronger hands too! The great 
Continental power of France—the mighty Naval 
force of England—the sword and the trident—the 
eagle that has perched upon every capital of Eu- 
rope, save one,—the flag that a thousand years 
‘has braved the battle and the breeze’-—are united 
under the banner of liberty ; and, marshalling 
those two free nations, appealing, if need be, to 
all other people, calling to their aid the posse comt- 
tatus of Europe, they will have no nation molested 
because of its liberties—nor any tyrant protected 
against his subjects—nor any opinion proscribed 
because of its truth and worth—nor any wrong 
done to the weak by the strong—nor any rebellion 
of might against right.” S. G. 











FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


TO A STAR DIMMED FOR A MOMENT. 


Art thou sunk, lovely star, e’er the dark evening closes, 
Or the light gems of night on the flow’ret repose ? 

Will thy bright beams no more shed their light on those roses, 
Which weep as the night winds their soft bosoms close ! 


Oh no! ’twas some fairy who trembling with sorrow, 
That her eye could not equal thy heaven-form’d beam, 
With her light finger shaded charms art could not borrow, 
That no mortal might view thy mild tremulous gleam. 


The dark shade has pass’d, and thy bright beauty smiling, 
With heaven’s own lustre, seems softly to say, 

“ Like the fair form of truth, when ’tis dimm’d by reviling, 
“Tm more bright when the dark cloud has faded away.” 
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* Louis XIV. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


TRANSLATION OF BOILEAU’S ADDRESS TO THE KING." 


Thou godlike youth! who, prematurely sage, 
Ow’st not thy skill to slow advancing age, 

And who, thyself thy minister of state, 

Alone dost all things, like the Lords of Fate— 
Great Prince! if hov’ring near the prudent shore, 
My Muse, till now, have passed thy praises o’er, 
Jt was not that my heart, in foolish doubt, 
Forbore to speak thy well earned glories out, 

But that [ little knew the art to praise, 

And shrunk from burthens that I could not raise. 
Aw’d by o’erwhelming splendour, I refrain’d, 
Nor breath’d on laurels, which my breath had stain’d. 


Thus, free from vanity, | weigh my pow’r, 
To know how far my feeble flight can tower. 
More wise than those rash mortals, who presume 
With incense vile thy altars to perfume ; 

Who, drawn by lucre to that field of fame, 

Dare, without voice or strength, to chant thy name; 
And whose eternal tunefulness succeeds 

To tire thy soul with harping on thy deeds. 

One,t in an eclogue, dress’d in pompous style, 
Dwells on his own rare virtues for a while, 

And boaster-like, adroitly mixes np 
A fop’s and hero’s praises in one cup. 

Another, panting in the toil of rhymes, 
Seizing his desperate tools full twenty times, 
Beats out a sonnet, which at length, when done, 
New, happy thought! compares thee to the sun! 

Such souls, when trampling Heliconian dews, 
Are but the langhing-stock of every muse. 

Averts Calliope her scornful eye, 

And Pegasus for them disdains to fly. 

Yet, when to thee they come, with bold pretence, 
Parnassian favours largely to dispense, 

*T would seem Apollo lists to them alone, 

And that the sacred vale is all their own. 

Yes, if these sages our belief may share, 

Pheebus has giv’n thy glory to their care, 

While thy renown’d, and all emblazon’d name, 
Owes to their rhymes its never-dying fame. 

But ah! without that name, whose lustre bright 
Sheds on their genius all they boast of light, 
Soon would their writings from the daylight thrust, 
The food of worms, lie rotting in the dust. 

They find thy name their sole support and shield, 
Just as a shrub, which, sprouting from the field, 
Without some kindly prop, or sheltering birth, 
Would fall and languish on its parent earth. 

Not that my pen would so injurious be, 

As to condemn their wish of pleasing thee; 
Besides, I own that some amidst the throng, 

May bear their charter from the god of song; 
Yes, among those who strive to charm thy ears, 
We find Corneilles as well as Pelletiers. 

But, when a cross-brain’d dunce spins out his rhyme, 
With torturing pain, and thinks it all the time 
Pure poetry and praise—I’m quite on fire! 
Heav’ns! an Augustus claimsa Virgil’s lyre. 
Much I approve that far-famed warriour king,t 
Whose care forbade a vulgar hand to bring 

Its villain-pallet near that sacred face 





{ Allusion is here made to Charpentier’s Eglogue royale. 


t Alexander. 
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Apelles only was reserv’d to trace. 

I then, in whom few gifts of Phabus shine, 
As yet a very weanling of the nine, 
Waiting to offer thee ny riper age, 
Thus far on light and sportive themes engage; 
And whilst from thy right hand the thunders hurl’d 
Establish justice through a trembling world, 
Curbing the wicked with thy threatened rage, 
I, with my pen, on vice a warfare wage. 
Maintaining o’er myself a just control, 

J still record the seerets of my soul. 

And thus, whene’er my fancy spreads her wing, 
I, as th’ industrious bee in early spring 

Visits the flowers, and honey sucks from all, 
Draw from the follies of the time my gall; 

I fly where’er my vein conducts about, 
Pursuing never one determined rout, 

But let my pen, in its free easy way, 

Amble along the paper as it may. 

The mischief is, my muse, a tattling dame, 
Incontinent, calls everything by name. 
‘Tremblings forthwith among that class begin, 
Who, fair outside, are foul and black within. 
They shudder lest the censor’s pen should tear 
The mask away which their vile faces wear; 

With too much freedom on their manners dwell, 
And drag the truth from its protecting well. 

The name of satire rouses all their bile, 

They cannot brook that one should dare to smile : 
These are the madmen thatrun o’er the town, 
And cry “all law and order are thrown down,” 
Whene’er ’tis whisper’d some one means to write, 
And force the bigot hypocrite to light. 

An aim like this is monstrous in their eyes, 

The law it violates, and heaven defies. 

Bat yet, though mask’d behind their spurious zeal, 
*Tis but too plain the darts of truth they feel. 
‘Their conscious hearts, though God’s own bolt they dare, 
Yet dread Tartuffe, and tremble at Moliere. 

Enough of this: the fault, great king, is mine; 

1 cannot fall into the flatt’rer’s whine. 

I cannot laud an ideot to the skies, 

Nor make a pigmy to an Atlas rise, 

Nor caitiff souls to Hercules compare, 

Nor court the great with ever slavish care, 

Nor throw my incense on those gods away, 
Who not one godlike attribute display. 

No strain’d applause of mine the world shall see, 
No forced disguises—ev’n in praise of thee. 
Though vast thy pow’r, no hope of future good, 
No sophisms fine, no prudent maxims—could 
F’er from my pen extract one flattering line, 
Which conscience whispered was not duly thine. 

But when i see thee with a noble fire 
Amidst the toils of greatness never tire, 

Shaming those kings who sink with effort down, 
And droop beneath the burden of a crown, 
When IL thy plans behold, so wise and great, 
Scattering unnumber’d blessings o’er thy state, 
Curbing the Tagus’ and the Tiber’s pride, 
Asserting freedom for the ocean wide, 

While thy brave warriors, worthy of their king, 
Restore* th’ insulted Eagle’s drooping wing, 
And Fortune’s self submits to France and thee, 
While our proud ships, that traverse every sea, 
Go, in defiance of the winds and waves, 





* Alluding to the assistance which Louis had rendered the Emperor against 
the Turks. 
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To bring the gold from Orient’s distant caves, 





Then, then, my ravish'd Muse—dursts with thy praise, 
Nor for the bidding of Apollo stays! 

Yet reason hastes with her assisting arm, 
To check my progress, and dissolve the charm, 


And makes me feel, amid my 


rapturous songs, 


‘That strength nor melody to me belongs. 
Vrightened, | lay th’ oppressive theme aside, 
And like some pilot, tost by storm and tide, 
Shrinking, and trusting to my skill no more, 





& $$ eee 


| plunge and swim for safety to the shore. 


S. G. 


. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
AMBITION—A SKETCH. 

My birth place was an island—a beautiful one 
too, in asunny clime. My ancestors had here, 
from the earliest times, held high place in the 
Here had 
they lived for ages contented and happy. At 
the age of sixteen I had been sent from an abode 
of peace and prosperity, to receive my educa- 
tion in a Military school upon the continent. 
There I learnt, of course, to despise the rustic 
manners of those among whom my childhood 
had been passed, and when in the times of vaca- 
tion I returned home, I came not to mingle with 
my former companions, or school-fellows; to 
join in their sports, or participate in their merri- 
ment. Oh no, in solitude, in the sequestered 
forest, beneath the wide spreading branches of 
some noble oak er elm, I would sit down and 
pass the live-long day in reading again and again 


councils and hearts of a free people. 


the history and exploits of such men as Hanni- 
bal, Alexander, Cesar, or Sylla. And there 
would I dwell upon the grandeur of Rome, the 
steps by which she moved to greatness. Bra- 
very, sternness of purpose, an invincible perse- 
verance, had been her’s. 

1 would linger upon the early history of her 
struggles, and how she had raised herself from 
small beginnings toa height of glory and power, 
never to be forgotten, but with the extinction of 
the human race. Might not then this nation be 
an example to an individual acting under like 
impulses and like energies ? 

Full of thoughts like these, I would start upon 
my feet and walk rapidly onward, until the sea 
barred my further progress. 

«And am IJ to be restrained within these limits ?” 
I would exclaim. “Shall this small island be the 
only theatre for the display of those powers 
which nature has bestowed upon me, and which 
tell me, that the world should be my scene of ac- 
tion? Not mine 

“The patriot’s burning thought, 


Of freedom’s battle bravely fought, 
Of casties stormed, of cities freed.” 








And yet burning thoughts were there, loudly 
whispering, ‘that to me belonged the empire of 
my species.” Kings were my subjects—nations 
my outposts—mankind my slaves; already in 
fancy, “my legs bestrid the ocean, and my reared 
arm crested the world.” 

{ wandered through scenes the most lovely on 
earth. 





The flowers of early spring were in my 
path—all nature around full of life and anima- 
tion—my brothers and sisters gambolled before 
me in the joyousness of youth’s happiness. I 
heeded them not. Lonely and abstracted was }, 
in the midst of all things bright and beautiful. 
One fire only burned within me, smothering all 


the other generous impulses of youth, and doom- 
ed to destroy with more fell power than plague, 
or pestilence, thousands of my brethren of the 
human race. 

The State where I had been educated became 
convulsed by party strifes, ending finally in the 
most perfect anarchy. Kindred to ber in lan¢ 
guage, bound to heras my Alma Mater, and pro- 
tectress of my native Island, how could I but 
take deep interest in the dreadful scenes daily 
enacted there? Perhaps too, in prophetic vision, 
I saw a scene opening amid these disorders upon 
which my own bold and daring spirit was about 
to find its proper field. 

The spirit of unbelief stalked abroad, where 
pure and beneficent Christianity once reigned 
triumphant. A nobility once gallant and chival- 
rous had stooped to associate with vice and cor- 
ruption. Commerce no longer brought to her 
shores the riches of other climes. An incurable 
and deadly disease seemed to have fastened upon 
the vitals of the body politic. With an exhausted 
treasury, and a weak monarch, she stood for a 
time, the mockery and derision of surrounding 
States. But the people were throwing off the 
lethargy of centuries. Slavish dependence on 


vice and incapacity was no longer to be endured. 

Perhaps the light emanating from the beacon 
of American liberty ha:l shone upen them, and 
‘pervaded with its vivifying spirit their whole 





frame, imparting thereto new born life and ener- 
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gy, even as the source of light and heat does to 
the physical world. Be it as it may. Free 
principles were to be henceforth the order of the 


day. A people enslaved for ages shakes off its | 


shackles. ‘The change, however, from a despo- 


. . ’ . . | 
tic to a republican form of government is by no | 
means easy. Virtue and intelligence are want- | 
ing. These are the basis of a Republic. Without | 


them, it may hurry back to a despotism worse 
even than the first. I had read enough of history 
to know this and was convinced such would be 
the end. 

With the idea of liberty, the African associates 
that of freedom from toil—a glorious state of 


inactivity and idleness. Not such the feeling of | 
educated and intellectual beings. With them, | 
liberty is freedom of conscience, freedom of the | 


press, equality of rights, a warm emulation in 
the pursuit of honours—the gift of the free, the 
united people, the right of doing what they 
ought. They see that all this can only arise 
from the establishment of good laws, an equal 
distribution of justice among citizensand a form 


of government which limits not its benefits with | 


itself, but looks to the happiness and good of the 
whole people. 


They are willing to give up some rights to So- | 
ciety, but will not have in return oppression and | 


tyranny. 
Oh ye, who live in high places, secure as ye 


think from the frowns of fortune or the world, | 
innocence cannot be your buckler, neither can | 


euilt. Ye are as the mass that lies in the crater 
of the voleano. ‘The people are as the elemental 


fires beneath. The eruption of that people is | 


awaits themselves, provided, that like Sampson, 
they draw down the same ruin upow their ene- 
mies. 

First the ancient government totters, and falls. 
The infuriate populace raise np from themselves 
one to direct their councils. He soon becomes 
their victim. Inamultitude of counsellors there 
is safety. They are ruled fora time by a grand 
directory. Revolution follows revolution. 
Blood flows in rivulets along the streets of the 
capital. Allis misrule and confusion. 

I ventured upon the scene, a member of the 
Republican party, soon a soldier of fortune, for 
I perceived that the military were eventually to 
control the State. I rose soon from the ranks, at- 


tained commands, and became finally General in 
Chief of the armies of the Republic. I returned 
not to the capital until I could make my public 


| entry, with all the pomp and circumstance of a 
Roman triumph, for I had not read of the old 
| Romans without admiration for the magnificence 
displayed on such occasions, and 1 calculated, 
| too, their effects upon the minds of a lively and 


easily excited people. 

The fame of my victories had gone before me. 
The Capital poured forth its myriads to meet the 
conquering chief, to swell his triumph. "Twas 
the proudest moment of my life. I cannot even 
now recur to it, withouta swelling of my bosom, 
a throbbing heart, an uncontroliable, boundless 
feeling of joy. I cannot sit still. I get up and 
| walk about, and ‘tis only when I observe an eye 
| 


gazing upon me, that I can control myself, for 
pride was ever mine; no one should gaze upon 
emotions which are mine only. I had but to put 
forth my hand and grasp a diadem, and the 
| prize was secured, and did I hesitate? No! It 
| was but the fulfilment of ray destinies. 


I have said that one power only controlled my 
actions, and this was sa; yet other passions sub- 


servient thereto obtained at times the mastery, 
but only for a season, as you will soon perceive. 
Ere Ll embarked on the troubled sea I have des- 


cribed, [ had seen one lovely in person, noble 
and heroic in character, full of mental power, 
| and possessed of the numberless and beautiful 
qnalities we admire in woman. I thought I 
| traced in her some of the characteristics of my 
; own mind, and [ loved her for these. I loved her 
| for herself. We married. Mark the following, 


| the blackest act of my life.—To her love I owed 
| ail the true happiness Lever possessed on earth; 
| to her heroic advice, many of my boldest and 
| most successful enterprises. I had seen her 
the ornament of my court, before the majesty of 
whose mien all should bow, receiving for her 
| character and virtues, the homage of my people. 
| Yet this noble woman, the pride of her sex, I 
'forsook. She came not of a family that could 
claim empire as an hereditary right, and among 
my fellow sovereigns, | would connect myself 
with the blood royal of apother state. I deter- 
mined too, that the dynasty I had created should 
not die with me. I hesitated not to repudiate 
my wife, but she was avenged. “T'was the first 
link in the chain of events about to hurry me 
from my high station. 

Self-exaggerated as I had become, I dared defy 
my God. Educated a Catholic, I professed my- 
self a Mahommedan, and this I did that victory 
might still wait upon my steps. With an equal 
inconsistency I sought to maintain my power at 
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home by connecting Church and Staie, thinking 


to preserve my sway by the eve: 
of religion. 


lasting bulwarks 
This unhallowed connection was 
but another link in the chain of events about to 
destroy me. God! thou art just, and justly was | 
punished (or my sacrilege and presumption. 


[ cannot deny that in traversing the field of 


battle, covered with heaps of my mangled sol- 
diery, I have felt that the track of a conqueror 
marked like mine with_misery and death, was 
hateful both 10 God and man—that the glory 
gained by the slaughter of myriads, unless in tle 
defence of one’s country, was but false, and that 
I might be drawing upon myself, the curses si- 
lent but deep, of parents, wives, or children, 
bereaved by me of those they loved, and whom 
nature had given them as their support and pro- 
tection. Butthink you my heart was softened 
by such thoughts ? 
aim. 


Universal conqnest was my 
Ever successful, L inypiously thought, that 
my star of victory would always be in the as- 
cendant—that my designs could not miscarry. 
Was it for me to spare him who might be made 
asoldier? By soldiers [ would attain to univer- 
sal dominion, and what did I care, if I tore the 
youth from the arms of his love, his mother, or 
hissister? Ifhe fell in battle, what then? He 
died gloriously, for he fell fighting in the ranks 
of the great Emperor. 

Empires, kingdoms, provinces, became obe- 
dient to my nod, laid their treasures at my feet, 
By 
laws are Empires ruled, and [aspired after fume 
as a lawgiver. 


or placed themselves under my protection. 


Charlemagne had his code, 
Tamerlane his, and it remained for me to pro- 
muigate mine. Like Pericles and Augustus, I 
brought architects from every clime, for the erec- 
tion of public edifices, about to perpetuate my 
name to all succeeding ages. Egypt! storehouse 
of the precious relics of antiquity! Italy! abode 
of painting and sculpture! I fear you will never 
bless the memory of him who robbed you of your 
choicest works to deck his capital. 

Long enough had | trampled upon the rights 
of man. "T'was a 
mighty empire [ had created, but there was rot- 
tenness at the core, for though 


My fates came rushing on. 


“ The structure of a tyrant’s throne 

Rise on the necks of half the suffering world, 
Fear trembles inthe cement. Prayers aud tears, 
And secret curses sap its mouldering base, 

And steal the pillars of allegiance from it. 

Then let a single aria but dure oppose, 

Hoevdlong it turns aud drives upon its ruin,” 


Se 


seek to sustain his power on other basis than the 


affections of his people. 

Who should envy the lot of that man, who, 
from the nature of his place, can call no man his 
friend? 
favorite, and what more detestable in the eyes of 
the people than favoritism? I knew all this, and 
thus a “sceptered hermit” I remained, “ grand, 


If he has a friend he soon becomes a 


gloomy and peculiar,” apart from my subjects. 

‘The nations whom I bad endeavoured to unite 
differed in language, in laws, and in religion. 
Instead of giving way to the prejudices of each, 
I strove to remodel every thing upon one 
grand plan. ‘Their kings became in my hands 
viceroys, and where I could eftect it, [ placed the 
different members of my family upon thrones 
which antiquity had rendered Sacred to particu- 
lar dynasties. Could this be endured? Surely, 
only for a time. 

So long successful, (as [have said) | deemed 
that no power could withhold from me aught 
that I would grasp. If i was hated by my sub- 
jects in general, [ was at least the darling of my 
soldiery. They would have followed me, | 
verily believe, “through hosts infernal to the 
gates of hell.”’ 

A vast country lay on the eastern bounds of my 
dominions, which at the time I write, has be- 
come the most extensive and formidable on 
earth, and threatens one day to take that place 
amoug the nations, tha: | would have taken 
among men. ‘This vast country, teeming with 
fierce and warlike inhabitants, hardy from the 
asperity of their climate, and inured to toil, | 
broke in npon with an army numbering more 
than balfa million. eu | survive to tell ihe tale 
of the utter destruction of those gallant troops 
by cold and hunger? Oh ye, who had followed 
me to so many victories, my beloved soldiery, 
why did [ not perisia with you? Would to God 
I had breathed out my soul upon those plains, 
for there my star became clouded, and ceased 
ere long tu gild the heavens All the vast fib- 
ric that had cost so much blood and treasure, 
passed iivetingly away like the meteor of night, 
leaving no trace behind. Not so my fame,-—- 


‘* My course is ran—my errand done, 
T go to him from whom I came, 
But never yet shall set the sun 
Of glory that adorns my name.” 
* * * ¥ * * * * 


A lone exile on a small and barren island, 
even more insignificant than that which gave 
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FOR THE SUUTHERN ROSE, 


Lines written during a visit to Sullivan's Island. 


[The poet depicts the scene, the hour and his | 
feelings; and those who witnessed the gather- | 
ing storm, and heard tae hoarse thunder roar, | 


and saw the vivid lightning flash, can say the 
scene was awfully sublime. } 


THE WATCH-TOWER LIGHT, 
SEEN FROM MY WINDOW AT MIDNIGHT. 


*Tis midnight deep,—the storm is loud, 
And wild the gale is roaring; 

And, from a dark and watery cloud, 
Impetuous rain is pouring. 

No star to gild the threatening sky, 
With cheerful light is gleaming, 

But bright from yonder beacon high, 
The watchtower light is streaming. 


And though the night is dark and drear, 
And though the storm grows wilder, 
The light the gath’ring cloom can cheer, 
And make its terrors milder. 

It shines like youth’s unclouded dreams, 
When hope and joy are beaming, 

And bright as truth’s unsullied beans, 
The watchtower light is streaming. 


Le! on life’s dark tempestuous way 
Where pain and bliss ure twining, 
May holy hope’s unclouded ray, 
On me be ever shiuing, 
And blest religion’s tranquil light, 
Be ever round me beaming, 
As o’er this dark and dreary night, 
The watch-to'ver light is streaming. 


July 24th, 1839, A. M. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE SEASONS. 

Twelve months the passing year compose, 
Varied with heats, and frosts, and snows, 
The charming seasons !:indly given, 
By provident, indulgent heaven. 
First, Spring comes forth, with smiling face ; 
Fair blooming flowers the garden grace ; ‘ 
The snowdrop and the primrose pale, 
And charming lily of the vale. 
Now rosy Summer steps along, 
The groves resound with many a song, 
The new-mown grass is laid to dry, 
That lately stood so green, and high, 
Then Autumn brings us golden grain, 
The sheaves of wheat adorn the plain, 
And joyfully the reapers come, 
And keep the merry harvest home. 
See Winter’s gloomy face appear, 
A few short days will end the year, 
Almighty love each hour hascrowned, 
His paths drop fatuess all arodind. 


Charleston, S. C. July Ath, 1839. A. M. 


_FLOWER-GATHERING. 


INFLUENCE OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTIUN ON 
THE CHARACTER OF WOMEN. 
(From Col. Hunt's fourth of July Oration.) 

Of all the moral influences which have resulted 
| from the Declaration of American Independence, 
/none are more obvious or more cherished than 
| the change it has worked in the condition and 
character of women. As rational beings, subject 
to all the ills of life, and constituting a moiety of 
maukind, every revolution in human affairs af- 











fects them for good or for evil. 

To see in full relief the mighty change which 
this event is fated to work in all that concerns the 
| wellbeing of women, we must contrast their 


| situation and character in other climes and under 
| other institutions. History justifies the remark, 
| that every advance in civilization tends to ame- 
liorate their condition.—Among savages, the 
strength of man enables him to restrain them 
within the humblest sphere, and consign them to 
the most menial offices. Each being uncultiva- 
ted, those sympathies which give to companion- 
| ship its charms are neither felt or cherished. The 
first advances of civilization divide men into 
haughty tyrants and abject menials--and beauty be" 
comes thespoil of the conquerors, who deck them- 
selves with it with the same haughty pride with 
which they wear their ornaments, and value it 
no more—and like their jewels, they lock their 
women up from the rest of the world, where they 
pine in listlessluxury; their best affections with- 
er and decay for want of that natural sensibility 
that alone can awaken and develope them. What 
is the queen of the harem fed on dainties, clothed 
with splendor, but a poor bird fluttering in a gol- 
den cage, and Jonging for that liberty which itself 
is happiness ? ‘The gorgeous trappings of eastern 
luxury but cloak bosoms heaving with concealed 
attachments, or hearts withering in the blight 
of suppressed emotions. A youth of tasteless 
folly and an age of apathy is the fate of women, 
in countries where they are treated only as 
beautiful appendages to their imperious masters. 
The Spartan mother was valued rather for those 
attributes which are peculiar to the belles of Pata- 
gonia, and their children were taken from them 
in their infancy lest they should imbibe the weak- 
ness of domestic affections, which it was held a du- 
ty rather to suppress than cultivate. Women were 
deemed unworthy to develope the hearts or di- 
rect and cultivate the minds of theirsons. Even 
the Athenian women became rather corrugted 
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than refined, in an age in which the mysteries of 
the Eleusinia were substituted for a spiritual reli- 
gion. In the heroic ages when errant knights 
wandered about to rescue imprisoned damsels 
from the blue beards of the day, what was the 
real condition of high born maidens or the proud 
dames who sat in castle halls?) Their marriages 
were heartless bargains, negociated by haughty 
barons, to strengthen some clan, or heal some 
wasting feud, or obtain some coveted domain. 
Wher first torn from its parent stem, it gratified 
the pride and pleased the fancy of its rude pos- 
sessor; but its freshness once withered, the love- 
iest flower was thrown away with coldest apathy. 
She was comparatively fortunate who carried to 
the altar a vacant heart, as she escaped the keen- 
est pangs of compulsory wedlock, where every 
The 
victims of avarice or pride, their murmurs were 
hushed by the terrors of the donjon. Edu- 
cation and religion have always been auspi- 


smile is a wound, every caress an insult. 


cious to the fate of women. Itis now more 
an three thousand five hundred years since 
there commenced a race, who by a wonderful 
Providence preserve to this day a knowledge of 
the true God, and have, throngh all the vicissi" 
tudes of the world, read one book, whose heroic 
lore and sublime poetry, are united with the 
moral precepts of the Decalogue. In the gloo- 
miest ages which have intervened, in the darkest 
night of ignorance and barbarism, this chosen 
people have cherished and transmitted the pre- 
cepts written by the finger of God upon the 
tables of Sinai. The fire that burned on Horeb 
thirty centuries ago, has been preserved with 
more than vestal vigilance, and has lighted their 
path through ages of dreary wanderings and 
persecution—and the uniform character of this 
people in every vicissitude has been a kind and 
respectful regard for their daughters, their sisters 
and their wives—from the day when Jacobcour- 
teously rolled the stone from the mouth of the 
well of Haran, that Rachel might water the flocks 
of Laban, the daughters of Israel have always 
been treated by their brethren with that conside- 
ration and regard which comports with the in- 
junctions of their venerable creed. The poet, 
true to nature, has not failed to throw a flood of 
heavenly light over the half civilized chivalry of 
the middle ages, in the character and virtues of 
the highsouled, but lovely Rebecca. If the effect 
of education and religion has done se much for 
one portion of mankind, what may not woman 





hope for in a land, where the diffusion of learn- 
ing is the very passion of the age—where our 
institutions are based upon right and justice, and 
where the acquisition of abundance and honor is 
the reward of talent and perseverance, and may 
and ofien does raise the hnmble maiden to be- 
come the honored wife or mother of the first 
citizens of the Republic, and their cherished 
It must not be for- 
gotten, too, that the equal distribution of fortune 


companions and associates? 


exempts all, even the poorest women of our coun- 
try, from that hard and continual toil which mars 
the fair proportions of their frames, and imparts 
to their features that grossness which marks the 
peasantry of Europe; compare the women who 
labor in the fields of France, Germany and Italy, 
or drag out their wretched days in the workshops 
of England, living in confined and unwholesome 
factories by day, and huddled into crowded cel- 
lars or garrets by night; look at their ill shaped 
forms, their squalid dress and baggard counte- 
nances—and compare them with the bright faces 
and agile, and symmetrical! forms of the daughters 
ofthe American farmer, and no doubt can re- 
main that every generation will go on to improve 
in beauty and refinement, and in after times our 
Republic will display, among other blessings it 
will bestow upon its citizens, woman decked in 
all the charms of native beauty, and refined by 
the influences which a gererous confidence and 
equal station in society are calculated to create 
and sustain, while the equality of fortune and 
rank, which must continue to prevail, affords 
neither the means or temptation to waste their 
lives in unmeaning frivolities, and neglect those 
domestic avocations, which preserve and purify 
their best affections, and elevate them both in 
morals and intellectual acquirements, and give to 
home its chief endearments. There is no era in 
human history, which deserves to be more grate- 
fully remembered, and appropriately honored by 
them than the 4th of July, 76, when those prin- 
ciples were solemnly promulgated, in whose ap- 
plication to the affairs of life, they are so deeply 
interested. 


Extracts from Mr.; Inglesby’s Oration. 
SUPERIORITY OF REPUBLICAN FORMS 
OF GOVERNMENT. 

All other forms of government in their opera- 
tion upon the public character, make that charac- 
ter, in proportion as the government is despotic, 


submissive, yielding, slavish. Recognising a 
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“divine right” in the governors, they teach that 
obedience is the only duty of the governed; re- 
serving to themselves the exclusive right of mak- 
ing all laws, the subject must submit to their 
operation, however iniquitous, unjest or merci- 
less. Assuming the entire right of judgment, 
they crush and subdue the wills and the judg- 
ments of the many; however unwise and op- 
pressive the legislation, the people have no re- 
medy buta resort to revolution and a subversion 
of the government,—a resort to which men are 
slow to appeal, rather preferring to bear the ills 
which are known than to risk the contingency of 
a failure in an attempt to remove them. 

Political information is more diffusive in its 
nature than is any other, for the obvious reason, 
that it is the interest of all men to acquire just 
views of the laws enacted to govern them, as of 
the qualification of the law-givers ; and as all 
information is valuable which enlightens the 
public mind, that form of government which 
holds out the strongest inducements to pursue 
political inquiry, must be the preferable form. 

We apprehend, there can be no doubt, that the 
field is vastly more ample, the inducements infi- 
nitely stronger in the republic form than in any 
other. Every man being called upon to bear his 
part, becomes in fact, a constituent of the politi- 
cal machine,—every post of honor and distine- 
tion being open to all, all aim for the public 
approbation ; having a voice in the construction 
of the laws, and to which allare alike amenable, 
the endeavour is, so to frame them, as to produce 
the greatest amount of possible good. ‘These 
being the privileges and duty of all, it becomes 
the interest of every citizen of the Republic to 
disseminate correct opinions and to diseuss all 
measures which concern the welfare of his coun- 
try. Each one conscious of the rights of form- 
ing his own views, is made sensible of the pro- 
priety of practising tolerance to the views of 
others: and this not only on the subject of poli- 
tics, but upon that other and deeply exciting one 
—Religion. We believe there is no more beau- 
tiful feature in our political institution, nor one 
more eminently calculated to subserve the cause 
of human happiness, than this of perfect toler- 

ance. Here, no distinction is known between 
the Jew and the Christian, the Catholic and the 
Protestant,—each one being allowed to worship 
his God according to the dictates of his own con- 
science, the most fruitful source of contention, 
strife and bloodshgi is averted, and all move on 


Such may, such ought to be, the fruits of our 
hapry republic, and such inevitably will be, if 
we are sensible of the great blessings which Pro- 
vidence has spread in our path. 
Duties of Republicans.—The sun in the firma- 
ment which gives life and vigour to animal and 
vegetable creation, and by its light adorns and 
beautifies every landscape of nature,—that glo- 
rious orb, without whose benign aid, this world 
with all that inhabits it,—its green forests, its gar- 
dened scenes, its compact cities, old ocean him- 
self—all would become dead and void, is beheld 
without emotion, and as a thing of course, be- 
cause of the continuance and unvaried diffusive- 
ness of its blessings. It is a thing of course;— 
the all-wise and beneficent Creator, who governs 
and directs the universe, who takes these matters 
under his exclusive care, who makes the rain to 
fall, and the sun to shine on the just and on the 
unjust, governs his works by immutable laws, 
Sut the blessings we have been recounting are 
different in their nature,—governed by laws as 
immutable, upon us is devolved the duty of ad- 
hering to the law marked out for our guidance. 
As man isa free agent, and leftto work out his 
own havpiness, so upon a nation composed of 
free agents rests the responsibility of working 
out and perpetuating its own blessings. Those 
who have lived before us have well performed 
their part; are we well performing ours? May 
we not be gazing at our institutions with the 
same indifference, as we have said, the sun is 
beheld, and fancying too, that they will continue 
their unvaried course with the same certainty? 
if so, this may be a fundamental error. Upon 
us, emphatically us, is charged the duty of send- 
ing down to posterity, the choice gifts bequeath- 
ed by our fathers. Like the bark upon the track- 
less ocean, requiring unceasing watchfulness, 
judgment and prudence to conduct her in safety 
to her destined port, so we in our great experi- 
ment of self-government must avail ourselves of 
the lessons and experience of those who have 
travelled the road before us, and have failed. 
The rocks and sands on which other republics 
have shipwrecked, will have been delineated in 
vain, if we neglect to use the historic chart. Our 
political edifice is to be maintained.only by intel- 
ligence, and integrity to our institutions. Liber- 


ty is to be preserved only by vigilance; and if 
we disregard these fundamental truths—farewell, 
a long farewell, to all our golden dreams. Some 





in one harmonious whole. 


Octavianus, though dividing his power not with 
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a triumvirate, yet with a Senate and a Sleues of 
Representatives, may acquire first an ascend- 
ancy over the one, then over the other, by cor- 
ruptly procuring the election of bis minions to 
power; first destroying Lepidus, and then over- 
coming Antony, while all the forms of our gov- 
ernment would remain entire, yet would he rule 
with a sovereign sway, and lord it over the liber- 
ties of the people. The constitution—that which 
was intended as our palladium, may become a 
dead letter. 

Prospects of America.—But amidst every dan- 
ger, our confidence is in the happy tendencies of 
our free institutions. These already show them- 
selves in a redeeming spirit, pervading our land. 
The entire ‘reedom of thought brings out, in bold 
relief, great truths. The dissemination of these, 
whether in morals, politics, or the natural scien- 
ces, advances civilization, and is productive of 
social order andhappiness. The doctrine taught 
eighteen hundred years ago, of “peace on earth, 
and good will towards man,” seems to be mak- 
ing its proper impression upon the human mind. 
The sword is turned into the plough-share ; and 
man, here at least, is learning, that he is fulfilling 
a higher purpose, a more glorious destiny, in cul- 
tivating the arts of peace, rather than those of 
war,—that the end for which he was created, was 
not desolation and destruction, but the attain- 
ment and diffusion of happiness. Who can be- 
hold, without emotion, the disposition of our peo- 
ple, to submit all controverted points to the arbi- 
trament of reason rather than an appeal to arms, 
the energy and devotion wlth which the best 
talents, and most gifted intellects, are appropri- 
ated to the improvement of the condition of their 
fellow-men, the institutions for education, the fa- 
cilities of intercommunication between distant 
parts, the improvements in the mechanic arts, 
and in agriculture ? 
patriot rests his hepe. It is now half a century 
since the adoption of the Federal Constitution. 
It has carried us through peace and war, in ad- 
versity and prosperity, and if we are alive to our 
interest, are loyal to law, faithfully maintain the 
constitution, in spirit and in truth, and as faith- 
fully co-operate with the happy tendencies of our 
free institutions, there can be no reason why the 
broad stripes and bright stars may not wave over 
our happy land to the latest posterity. 





The Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg 
lately adjudged to Mademoiselle Darzoff a prize 
of 2,500 rubles, for a work entitled “ Useful 
Reading for Children.” 


In this state of things, the | 


-|it, (JEFFERsoN) completely exhausted it. 


|in the course of the next ten centuries. 








FLOWERS OF THE CHARLESTON PRESS. 


[PROM THE MERCURY.] 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

We have received through the Post Office an 
Essay by Mr. J. Jones, of Baltimore, on the 
“Literary Prospects of America.” As it is a 
small pamphlet, we took it up with the hope of 
finding something new—it would seem there is 
nothing in the subject to make a man think, for 
we are confident the first man who ever touched 
The 
whole argument may be stated thus—we have 
notdone much yet, but expect to do a great deal 
The 
principal ground of this hope, in arguments we 
have seen on the topic, is the immense distance 
from Maime to Texas, the immense volume of wa- 
ter that tumbles down Niagara, and the extreme 
length of the Mississippi river. From analogy it 
is inferred that American intellect will one day 
exhibit the expansion of the first, the noise, foam, 
poetic fury of the second, and the majestic sweep 
of the third. From not having sufficiently at- 
tended, however, to the natural history of the 





Nile, Ganges, Niger and Congo, it is unfortu- 
nately quite impossible to say how long it will 
take to produce Homers, Aristotles, Tullys, and 
Shakspeares out of the mud of the Mississippi. 
It is to be hoped that the process is slow, for if 
the American crop does bear any proportion to 
the natural features of the country, all former 
literature will be absolutely blotted out at the 
advent of these representatives of our mountains 
and rivers. For ipstance, the whole territory of 
Attica, whose literature had more of intrinsic 
greatness than that of all the other nations of the 
earth combined, was about equal in extent to 
Charleston District—the stream that inspired the 
Iliad (as far as water is an element of poetry,) 
might run five times multiplied in Cooper River 
—the only stream on whose banks sprung upa 
SopHocires 
forty yards wide—in the rainy season. 


,aPLato,a DeEMosTHENEs, was about 
How 
large is the Avon or the Ayr? How wide is 
Scotland, the land of poets, philosophers, and 
historians? Is not the literature of France al- 
most the exclusive offspring of her metropolis? 
Away then with this twaddle about literary pros- 
pects founded on the quantity of *‘ dirty acres” 
we possess, or the volume of water by which 
they are fertilized! Great extent and richness 
of country, vastness of natural features, and 
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security of government, are all so many mighty | 
obstacles to an o-iginal literature. It was only 

the barbarian gian* that trundled mountains 
about--the poets haunt the rock, the streamlet, 
the little dell. Eioquence bursts from the bosom 
of earnest, agitated, hot brained party spirit, and | 
philosophy rises, speculative and musing, by the 
wayside of politics. Literature lives only in the 
heart of man, and if that heart is already full to 
overflowing with the vile compost of a thousand 


meaner passions, how shall the noblest of all find 
room to germinate, throw abroad its branches, 
and mature its golden fruit? Bring out then 
your Hercules, and let him turn into the cor- 
rupted reservoir some stream less burdened 
with sordid pursuits than the Mississippi, some 
cataract less streaming with bombastic vapors 
than Niagara, some fountain with less suiphur 
and more ambrosia than Saratoga; make us a 
temple of Apollo, where nature and man, not 
bank stocks and the prospects of pork, shall be 
brought as the soul’s homage to the august pre- 
sence of the genius of learning ! 

Give a life to literature, and it shall not lack a 
manifestation. We are already contending 
about the fame of learning, and complaining that 
the world has not yet stopped to wonder at some 
feathers we have scattered on the stre:m—the 
world has better business. We are speculating 
in vain idleness upon our literary prospects— 
the only prospect worth a thought is that of a 
past age with its real treasures open wide to the 
homage of the present. But to cast a glance at 
the future, by way of conclusion, it may be safely 
predicted that when we do create an original 
literature, it will nut be general but sectional in 
its character; that so far from embodying the 
universal characteristics either of our country or 
its inhabitants, it will spring up in nooks and 
corners, deriving its power and worth from its 
being characteristic, not of the nation, but of its 
own circumscribed home. 





[FROM THE SOUTHERN PATRIOT. ] 


FUNERAL PROCESSIONS. 

We are pleased to perceive that this remnant 
of ostentatious pageantry is growing into disuse, 
if not discredit. As an outward manifestation of 
respect it affords no true indication of sorrow 
and sensibility. It is too often associated with 
mere worldly pomp. It is more frequently the 
accompaniment of pride than the evidence of 


' 





vf tliat ve 


y ous solemnity which, in reality, belongs to the 
last melancholy offices for the dead. How often 
have we seen the tears of mourning and sorrow 
mingled, in the same procession, with light con- 


| verse on the ordinary topics of the day! How 


often have we seen the holiest of ceremonials 
desecrated by the pomp which belongs to the 
unsubstantial pageantry of life! 

The interment of the dead should be among 
the most solemn, as it is among the mostaffecting 
ofour daties. It should be purified of all worldly 
admixtures. It should minister to no gratifica- 
tion connected with sense. What higher tribute 
to departed and regretted excellence can be of- 
fered, than for relatives and friends to assemble 
silently, without pomp or noise, in the real spirit 
of sorrow, and not in the excitement of crowds, 
and to blend with the orisons and benedictions of 
religion those more elevated feelings belonging 
to the house of prayer, which chasten our sorrow 
by the purifying influences connected with 
piety. 

The sympathies are in reality called out by the 
sanctities of au unostentatious ceremonial for 
the dead, for it touches those springs of the soul 
that awaken in its depths dormant susceptibili- 
ties. The associating circumstances— the house 
of prayer—the silent groups—the exhortations 
of religion and its exercises, are in unison with 
the excited sensibilities of our nature, while the 
sorrows and regrets that belong to the solemn 
occasion, are linked to those loftier conceptions 
which elevate the mind to contemplations con- 
nected with man’s eternal destiny. 





[FROM THE COURIER. | 
THE GEOGRAPHY OF YOUTH AND AGE. 


I stand upon tie isthmus that connects 
T'wo moral continents of equal distance ; 

For middle age this central point selects, 
To link them on the Atlas of existence. 


Like Terra Asiatica is Youth, 
For there is light and beauty in the scene; 
The first uprising of the rays of Truth, 
Flashing upon its worshipper serene. 


The brightest birds, and blossoms too are there, 
At once to wing, and wreathe Imagination ; 

True, the same spirit that made them so fair, 
Contains the elements of devastation. 


Youth emulates the Antelope in fleetness, 
And in the freedom of its wildest boundings ; 
Its large-orbed, lustrous eye is full of sweetness, 
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How like to its impetuous ambition, 
Is yonder cataract that thunders down, 
To reach its goal in scorn of opposition, 
And o’er the Ganges rear its rain-bow crown, 


Hope is its emerald—the greenest gem, 
"That ever radiated mortal sense; 
By far the brightest in Love’s diadem, 
‘Though Time alas! too often steals it thence. 


Science, involved in complicated folds, 
Sits like a turbaned Ottoman apart ; 

Nor dreams the theories he fondly moulds, 
Like opium visious, sparkle and depart. 


Religoius faith is higher than Himmaleh, 
Though that is Nature’s most sublime of aitars; 

It looks from Heaven on the narrow valley, 
Where lufidelity forever falters. 


But let us on to Terra Africana, 
To Age’s great Sahara now repair ; 
But who has penetrated its arcana, 
Or told us why the memory darkens there? 


Why; all its mental lineaments are flat, 
And its percipient powers so obtuse ? 

Let grave philosophers decide all that, 
It baffles quite the unpretending muse. 


Enough to know that its extremest verge, 
( Good Hope) extends into the boundless sea; 
Where human passions ever meet and merge ; 
Reader, that Ocean is Eternity! M.P. 


LEAF & STEM BASKET. 


The celebrated Robert ifall was strongly op- 
posed to the habit of preaching more than two 
sermons on a'Sabbath. Being once urged bya 
parishioner to extend his services to three, he re- 
plied with some warmth, “ What, Sir, do you 
suppose that I spit sermons?” 

The daughter of Lady Abney, a pupil in her 
youth of Dr. Watts, lived toa very advanced age. 
Her appearance betokened considerable antiqui- 
ty, for she retained the costume of a belle of 
George The First's reign, with formidable hoop, 
and all appurtenances of the ancien régime. Rev. 
Dr. Winter of London, used to relate of him- 
self, whena little boy, that on being introduced to 
her presence, he was abashed. But the good 
dame by being familiar, condescended to inquire 
how old he thought she was. The awe-struck 
youngster, eyeing the venerable figure before 
him, replied, “ Madam, nine hundred years!” 


In the whole history of Indian warfare, the 
Society of Friends or Quakers, can only number 
the death of three of their denomination; and two 
of these were men, who went to their labour 
with unloaded muskets, to frighten the Indians, 
and the third was a woman who had fled toa 
fort for protection. 


One of the most splendid specimens of modern 
typography ever known, is an edition of the 
‘‘New Testament,” printed in letters of gold, 
enamelled by de la Rue, & Co., and lately pub- 
lished by Richter of London. 














In Beriin, the Theatres are regularly attended 
by all classes. An intelligent traveller attributes 
their success to the early hour of dining among 
the inhabitants, which is seldom later than three, 
and the shortuess of the domestic representation, 
occupying not more than three hours, usually 
from six to nine, What animprovement would 
this custom introduce into our American Thea- 
tres. 


On Madame Sontag’s first appearance in Ber- 
lin, a party of her military admirers, bribed ber 
maid to give them one of her cast-off slippers, 
and toasted her in it nightly till it was worn out. 
It is also related, that a party of students forced 
their way into her Hotel, whilst her carriage was 
driving from the door, and made prey of a wine- 
glass, containing about a spoonful of wine, which 
it was conjectured, ber pretty lips had tonched. 
This they forthwith put up at auction, and seven- 
teen dollars were bid and paid down by one of 
the party to obtain possession of the prize. Such 
is the enthusiasm for fine music in Germany. 

Ina recent discussion on public education in 
France, one M. Vatout, a member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, proposed that Greek and Latin 
should no longer be taught in the public schools. 
Verily M. Vatout deserves his name, which may 
be fairly translated Go-the-wihole-hog. 

An odd story is told ofthe father of Sir Thomas 
More: he used to compare a man choosing a 
wife, to a man dipping his hand into a bag, in 
which there were twenty snakes and one eel; it 
Was twenty to one he did not catch the eel. 


It is a curious coincidence, that the paternal 
name of Gutenburg, the inventor of printing, 
was Gensfleisch, signifying in German, Goose 
Flesh. ‘Thus, he, by whom, in the production of 
books, the goose-quill was suspended, was himself 
called Goose-Flesh. 


The original house in which Gutenburg exer- 
cised his profession as a printer, is still standing 
at Mayence, and has ever since retained the 
name of the Printing House. 


The voleano of Antuco in South America, 
sometimes presents a singular and enchanting 
spectacle, being played upon by the blended il- 
lumiuations of four different lights. The last 
rays of sunset gild the summit of the cone; lower 
down, on the western side, glow streams of red 
hot lava; on the eastern the fresh snow glitters 
in the moonbeams; while above, the mysterious 
glimmering of the crater is reflected from the 
clonds. 


Though the word Honey-moon is in com- 
mon use, its derivation is little known, as nothing 
respecting it is found in the dictionaries or ency- 
clopedias. Its origin is from a custom of the 
Tuetanes, an ancient people of Germany, who 
drank mead or metheglin, a beverage made with 
honey, for thirty days after every wedding. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Some acceptable communications are com- 
pelled to lie over for the next number. 
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TO THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE ROSE. 
E would again respectfully remind our country subscribers, and those at a | 
distance, of the necessity of prompt payments. ; 
The present volume of the Rose is now nearly completed, and, notwithstanding 
the terms are regularly published “IN ADVANCE,” we regret that so few have 
noticed them. 

The trifling sum of Two dollars and a half—yes, only two dollars and a half, : 
| Suter cock ciiesthue in oll we ask, A sum that none who receive the Rose would | 
miss, yet we cannot persuade them of this truth. The difficulty of collecting 
debts at a distance, when so small, must be obvious to every one. We hope, 

| therefore, that all who have forgotten the Printer will do so no more. 

Respectfully, Tue PusisHer. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED. 
L, B. Baker, Charleston, $2.50. 
Dr. De Leon, Columbia, 8. C. 2.50 
Joseph Rocchietti, Columbia, S. C. 2.50 
S. Trowbridge, Augusta, Ga. 2.50 

| Wm. Barton, _ $6 2.50 
Mr. Thos. Averill, “ - 2.50 
Dr. John Carter, “ . 1.374 
F. Selleck, ss 14 2.50 
Mrs. Francis 8. Reese, Augusta, Ga. 2.50 
Mrs, Luther Roll, “ os 2.50 
Miss S. A. Moise, “ * 2.50 
Col. F, Carter, Milledgeville, Ga. 2.50 
C. Boutwell, - ts 2.50 
F. V. Dulaunay, S 6 2.50 
Dr. White, “ “ 2.50 
A. E. Cole, * 3 2.50 
S. C. Stoval, Macon, Ga. 1.50 
T. Hardiman, “ * 2.50 
E. B. Weed, * - : 2.50 
C. Cotton, e es 2.50 
Mr. Jewett, - * 2.50 
F. Dickenson, “ a“ 2.50 
T. H. Ellis, “4 oe 2.50 
Jas. S. Calhoun, Columbus, Ga. £2.50 
Mrs. J. M. Hanson, St. Augustine, 2,50 
Mr. Leonard White, Sumterville, S. C. 2.50 
Mrs. E. S. Dargan, Montgomery, Ala. 2.50 
Ward Breeck, 4 2.50 

Miss M. Anderson, Richmond Factory, Ga. 2.50 
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